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But this excellent book's main significance is its 
direct address of a major question at the heart of who 
we Americans are as a people — as much as we might 
want to hide this truth from ourselves. Lane has taken 
the history-of-crime survey genre to a new level. He 
makes a compelling case that the question of why 
Americans are so relatively homicidal is one that an 
historian is especially suited to answer, and it is certain 
that no historian has made a better attempt to do so. 

Allen Steinberg 
University of Iowa 

Nicole Hahn Rafter. Creating Born Criminals. Cham- 
paign: University of Illinois Press. 1997. Pp. xi, 284. 
$36.95. 

In the first quarter of the present Century, American 
public opinion seemed ready to accept the most ex- 
travagant Claims about the biological bases of social 
problems. Not only did eugenic and biocriminological 
ideas dominate the scholarly world, but normally par- 
simonious State legislatures enthusiastically passed 
laws requiring the creation of expensive new institu- 
tions, separate from prisons and asylums, in which the 
"genetic rubbish" of the race could be detained indef- 
initely. Other laws mandated the sterilization of the 
unfit, and experts privately toyed with the idea of more 
sweeping final Solutions. At various times, the unfit or 
degenerate were defined in extraordinarily broad 
terms, with the label extending to sex criminals, syph- 
ilitics, alcoholics, epileptics, drug fiends, habitual crim- 
inals, lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble- 
minded, as well as "moral degenerates and sexual 
perverts," a phrase that usually encompassed homo- 
sexuals. 

This book is an exceptionally valuable history of the 
emergence and triumph of these ideas, chiefly in the 
context of American criminal law and criminal justice. 
In a highly readable and superbly researched study, 
Nicole Hahn Rafter traces the origins of the evocative 
concept of the "defective delinquent." She explores 
the complex origins of biocriminology, which can be 
traced to several discrete developments of the mid- 
nineteenth Century, the most important of which was 
the discovery of abnormal mental states distinct from 
flagrant insanity. Scholarly interest was initially di- 
rected toward people of very low intelligence, but by 
about 1830, psychiatrists were increasingly aware of 
the existence of the psychopath, a person of normal 
intelligence who nevertheless lacked normal restraints 
against bizarre and violent behavior. By 1860, scholars 
made a further intellectual leap, as mental deficiencies 
were linked to defective morality, so that criminals, the 
insane, and the feeble-minded were seen as related 
categories. If we imagine the human race in terms of a 
bell curve, then saints and geniuses were located 
together at one extreme, while at the other were to be 
found the various categories of defective and lunatic 
persons collectively described as "degenerates." An- 
other generation of scientific speculation allowed de- 



generacy to be explained in genetic and evolutionary 
terms, with criminals seen as atavistic throwbacks to 
primeval savagery. 

The implications were enormous. If a large propor- 
tion of criminal behavior did indeed arise from biolog- 
ical factors, why were courts permitted to indulge in 
their medieval, prescientific superstitions of guilt and 
innocence, defendants' rights, and jury trials? Accord- 
ing to the new Positivist school, crime was a matter for 
the trained scientist, not the untrained lay ignoramus 
in the jury room. And why should the offender receive 
a fixed jail sentence for an act that was but a Symptom 
of an underlying condition or sickness? One might as 
well send a man with tuberculosis to hospital for the 
fixed term of a month or two, rather than the totally 
indeterminate period that would more properly be 
required. In both cases, the doctor's opinion should be 
final. And if criminals were indeed born, not made, 
then the Solution to crime, as well as to poverty, 
insanity, and racial decline, was to prevent those 
births, by segregation or sterilization. The emerging 
worldview was determinist, hereditarian, and techno- 
cratic: it was also profoundly reactionary, racist, and 
anti-egalitarian. 

After describing the rise of the new biological 
concepts, Rafter examines their impact on the real 
world through the "defective delinquent" laws, which 
were passed in many states as the highest manifesta- 
tion of scientific, modern penology. A typical Statute of 
the 1920s provided for anyone designated as mentally 
defective to be committed for life when convicted or 
accused of a crime, following an examination by two 
doctors, on the model of the long-standing (and much 
abused) civil commitment procedure used for the 
insane. Rafter's detailed study of the implementation 
of the New York State law repeatedly illustrates the 
capricious Alice-in-Wonderland world in which the 
hapless inmates now found themselves. It often seems 
as if a dearth of rational intelligence afflicted the 
administrators and doctors quite as thoroughly as it 
did their poor patients. 

Although the defective delinquent Statutes have 
long fallen into disuse, they provided a precedent for 
much later lawmaking, in the form of the abominable 
sexual psychopath laws of the 1940s and 1950s and the 
equally ill-conceived sexual predator laws that have 
proliferated in the last decade. Positivism is by no 
means dead, and Rafter never allows us to forget the 
implications of her work for modern policymaking. 

Philip Jenkins 
Pennsylvania State University 

James Darsey. The Prophetic Tradition and Radical 
Rhetoric in America. New York: New York University 
Pres. 1997. Pp. xii, 279. $35.00. 

A book that can stitch together into a Single "radical" 
fabric the makers of the American Revolution, Wen- 
deil Phillips, Eugene Debs, Joseph McCarthy, John 
Birch Society founder Robert Welch, and the gay 
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liberation movement must be either original and pro- 
vocative or seriously confused, if not both. Historians 
will find much to ponder and probably a few things to 
disagree with in James Darsey's witty, elegantly writ- 
ten, and tightly argued study of the prophetic rhetor- 
ical strain that he finds running, with decreasing 
coherence and success, through these figures and 
movements. Declining to join the chorus of critics who 
bewail the supposed demise of "civility" in American 
society, Darsey prefers a political discourse of "end- 
lessly competing zealotries" (p. x) and emphasizes that 
radical rhetoric heralds less the collapse of one social 
order than the positing of an alternative one. Such 
rhetoric must be understood not as an uncivil deviation 
from our decorous Greco-Roman rhetorical tradition 
but as the product of an Old Testament prophetic 
tradition with equally deep roots in American culture. 

Linking together Darsey's odd cast of characters is 
an unprogramatic concept of radicalism that Stresses a 
purist sensibility, seeks to guard fundamental commu- 
nal ideals by demanding not improvement but trans- 
formation, staunchly opposes the ruling elite (whether 
capitalist exploiters or communist dupes), and admits 
of no middle ground for negotiation. After setting out 
a "theory of prophetic discourse" (p. 10) derived from 
the tenets of the Old Testament tradition, Darsey 
presents sharply etched and largely convincing analy- 
ses of his characters' varying appropriations and de- 
ployments of that tradition over time. This is, as 
Darsey puts it, the tale of a "degenerative genre" (p. 
208). As God died over the several generations chron- 
icled here, so did the epistemological assumptions 
(that truth was knowable and tellable, and that pro- 
phetic truth-telling could revitalize errant communi- 
ties) that had traditionally sustained prophetic radical- 
ism. If the revolutionaries of 1776 could stir their 
compatriots with a language of God-given rights and 
self-evident truths, Eugene Debs's enactments of his 
own suffering and martyrdom could move but could 
seldom transform his audiences, while present-day 
advocates of gay liberation have only the bloodless 
secular rhetoric of economic equity and clout (stereo- 
typing gays and lesbians as an appealingly affluent 
niche market) on which to ground their Claims to equal 
rights. 

Even those historians who accept Darsey's capacious 
defmition of radicalism may be jarred by the leap from 
Debs to McCarthy. Did the prophetic strain entirely 
bypass the rest of the twentieth-century left? And why 
so little attention to Martin Luther King, Jr. and other 
civil rights leaders (Darsey has argued elswhere 
against including King in the prophetic tradition, but 
here leaves the assertion undeveloped) and to present- 
day advocates of the prophetic such as Cornel West? 
Perhaps most disturbing to historians will be the lack 
of contextualizing and the overreliance on abstractions 
such as "the colonists," "the Whigs," and "Eighteenth- 
century man" (p. 50). This matters especially because 
Darsey's model of prophetic radicalism depends on the 
existence of a social consensus to which the rhetor 



appeals, yet Darsey does not ask whether Whig pam- 
phleteers' language meant the same thing to colonial 
merchants, seamen, farmers' wives, land rioters, and 
other social types who played their roles in the revo- 
lutionär drama. Darsey sometimes veers perilously 
close to suggesting that if a rhetor could say it, and say 
it again, then his audience must have believed and 
acted upon it. That the Revolution happened is undis- 
puted, but historians do continue to argue about its 
meaning. 

The book ends on a rather glum note, as we find 
ourselves marooned in an era "bereft of absolute 
principles" (p. 11) and reduced rhetorically to "a 
timorous notion of reason, worn like sensible shoes" 
(p. 209). But if Darsey is no celebrant of the postmod- 
ern moment, neither does he call for a return to the 
lost comforts of natural law. He would like to ground 
radical rhetoric on some revitalized religious principle 
to be established at the core of American society, but 
he balks at vapid ecumenism and offers no preferred 
path to the future. Whatever one may think of such 
ruminations, historians interested in language, reli- 
gion, politics, and the left will benefit by grappling with 
Darsey's account of our intertwining prophetic and 
radical traditions. 

Mark Pittenger 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Mark Stoll. Protestantism, Capitalism, and Nature in 
America. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press. 1997. Pp. xii, 276. Cloth $50.00, paper $24.95. 

From Anne Bradstreet to Annie Dillard, Mark Stoll 
Claims, thinking about nature has come füll circle. 
Characterizing the drive to dominate or to preserve 
nature in religious terms, Stoll analyzes the strain of 
evangelical Protestantism that informs this dualistic 
tradition. Lynn White, Jr., initiated this discussion 
decades ago by popularizing the claim that Christianity 
encouraged Western civilization's imperialist ap- 
proach to nature. Giving us Protestantism's "other 
face" (p. 3), Stoll looks at religion and nature in more 
complex and dialectical ways. America spawned the 
most environmentally arrogant strain of capitalism in 
the world, he notes, but also the world's more zealous 
environmental organizations; both were shaped by 
millennial perceptions of American destiny. 

Reminding us that the roots of environmental 
thought are deeper than Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry David Thoreau, Stoll traces this dualism to the 
syncretic tendencies of early Christianity and tracks it 
forward to the Enlightenment and the age of science. 
The Reformation gave rise to modern capitalism, but it 
also promoted an ardent love of the natural world, 
creating an essential, although contradictory, moral 
framework for the defense of nature. 

With this background, Stoll treats readers to a series 
of intellectual biographies, beginning with Michael 
Wigglesworth and Bradstreet. The former recalled the 
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